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chancellor was occasionally left in ignorance of important decisions made at army headquarters. This situation was at least in part responsible for the reputation of duplicity and half-heartedness which Russian diplomacy of that period earned abroad. The dramatic change in the fortunes of war which, within a few weeks, destroyed Turkish resistance and brought the victorious Russian armies to the gates of Constantinople was not conducive to moderation.
Under the Russian peace plan as finally evolved (December, 1876 to January, 1877), the liquidation of the war was to comprise three stages: armistice; preliminary peace between Russia and Turkey; and the final settlement by the European Powers of all questions of "general interest," presumably at an international conference. The granting of the armistice, however, was conditional on the acceptance by Turkey of a formidable list of demands which were eventually embodied, with some modifications, in the Treaty of San Stefano (to be discussed presently). Turkish plenipotentiaries were summoned to Adrianople, where the Grand Duke Nicholas had moved his headquarters, and were coerced into signing the armistice and the attached bases of peace (January 31, 1878, N.S.). Austria and Great Britain protested even before the armistice was signed. Andrassy, apprised of the Russian demands, informed Gorchakov that he would not recognize as valid any peace terms incompatible with Austrian interests, or any changes in the regime established by the" treaties of 1856 and 1871, unless they were confirmed by all signatories. The British government made a similar declaration (January 15, N.S.), and when the information reached London that the question of the Straits was to be settled by Russia and Turkey alone, the British fleet was ordered to Constantinople (January 23, N.S.). This order, however, was countermanded the next day, and on January 26, N.S., Gorchakov announced that his government regarded the regime of the Straits as a matter of "general concern/'
The armistice, far from relieving the tension, precipitated a new crisis. More than ever distrustful of Russia, the British government wa$ convinced that armistice negotiations were a mere sham to facilitate the seizure of Constantinople and the Straits. As far back as May, 1877, Loftus had urged Beaconsfield to occupy Constantinople tlie moment the Russians crossed the Danube. On February 5, 1878, N,S., Layarct acting on official albeit erroneous Turkish information, telegraphed to his government that in spite of the armistice, which